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‘WHEN SHALL WE HAVE PEACE ? 


INCE it is evident that “ God is on both 

sides of every fight,’ and that he there- 
fore is the party to whom we must look for the 
boon of peace, we must eonsider, in order to 
foretell the end of a war, what object he has 
in the war, and how near that object is to be- 
ing accomplished. 

What object then has God in the present 
war between the North and the South? The 
object of the South is the establishment of a 
great independent empire, founded on slay- 
ery. The object of the North is the preserva- 
tion of the old Union. These objects are very 
important to the parties immediately engaged 
in the fight, but evidently not so important to 
God who upholds them both, and balances their 
strength against each other these long years 
It is generally admitted that the thing that is 
steadily progressing in all the changes of for- 
tune in the struggle, and which therefore we 
must guess is the object of God from first to 
last, is the abolishment of Slavery. ‘The “ mills 
of God,” which, we are told, “ grind exceeding 
small,” though they “ grind slowly,” are evi- 
dently at work upon something that is between 
the North and the South. It is no more likely 
that God is seeking to crush the South by the 
North, than that a miller would seek to crush 
the nether millstone by the upper. ‘The grind- 
ing that is going on will stop when the grist is 
all out of the mill, and not ti!l then. And the 
grist,.so far as we can see between the stones, 
is Slavery. How long before that will be 
ground up? When it is, the war will stop. 

But let us not think superficially of the na- 
ture of Slavery. God deals with principles 
and spirits, not with forms. A clear eye can 
see the spirit of Slavery working in other pla- 
ces besides the South, andon other classes of 
God’s creatures besides the negro. 

‘Human Slavery really has its beginnings and 
roots in the almost universal abuse of brutes. 
The man who regards his horses and cattle as 
absolutely his own, and deals with them ina 
disrespectful, irresponsible spirit, as though 
they had no maker, is in the very school of sel- 
fishness and wrath that trains slaveholders. 

Again, in the hireling system, the spirit of 
Slavery may reign almost unchecked in spite 


of the “ae of Bheety. 
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God will give us peace. J. H. N. 
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in it some of the power that belongs to unity. 
The slaveholder and the lordling are not like 
you, individuals limited to an individual influ- 
ence merely; they are representatives, and 
wield a corporate strength. You have been too 
honest and conscientious to procure power in 
their way, and preferring your own unorganized 
industry to the gain of oppression, have saved 
your moral nature ; but in so doing you have 
fallen behind comparatively in the culture and 
elegance which go with leisure, and the resour- 
ces of organized social life. The nobleman and 
the plantation lord, look down upon you (and 
we must in candor confess with a show of rea- 
son), as from a position of superior advantage. 
Now my friend, you will see it is time for 
you to look over your means and see what is 
left to you as an honest man, with which to 
meet the hostile social institutions that are at 
work against you. Your resource has been 
already pointed out, viz., INGENUITY DIRECTED 
TO SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. Your enemies or- 
ganize ; you must organize. You must meet 
association with association. You must sub- 
stitute for the horrible union of plantation tyr- 
anny, the noble, free, loving union of Christian 
brotherhood. ComMuNISM is in fact the con- 
summate flower of YANKEE INGENUITY directed 
to social life. It is doing for Society what 
your ingenuity has done in another sphere, 
for manufacturing and locomotion. Get out of 
this fighting business as soon as you can, and 
go back to your old trade of studying improve- 
ments. Do not stand too much for the pride of 
conquest or fixing of boundaries, but get 
peace ; and then steer for union among your- 
selves. If you can sow this Northern land 
with unselfish Communities during the next 
twenty years, you will. make your fields into 
smiling gardens, your houses into palaces, and 
your sons and daughters into noble, highbred 
men and women; you will pay the national 
debt, protect yourselves by your union, andya- 
diate light and reformation into barbarism all 
around you. Will you think of this ? 
GENIUS YANKENSIS. 


MY TWO FRIENDS. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I have two friends who are 
very dear to me. Ihave learned to appreci- 
ate their worth as of more value than all 
the world beside. ‘The fellowship I have with 
them forms the deepest joy of my existence. 
They are so rich in all that is lovely and pure, 
all that is heroic and tender, that my soul is 
knit to them as “ with hooks of steel.” I 
could desire no richer heritage than to dwell 
with them forever. 

Valuing these friends thus, it is unpleasant 
to me to hear them depreciated and abused by 
others—to hear their names spoken profanely 
or irreverently, or their purposes and charac- 
ter misrepresented. So impressed amI with 
the qualities of their hearts and minds and 
spirit, that I have come to estimate my acquain- 
tances or the men and women I meet, by their 
estimation of my two friends. This will not 
be considered strange when I explain that 











these others have had similar opportunity with 
myself to know my friends. Neither will this 
last statement appear improbable, when I ex- 


plain that my friends’ names are—Jesus and 
Paul. . 


When therefore a man passes me, as one 
did the other day, and I hear him say to 
another that is walking with him, “I do not 
like old Saint Paul,” I say to myself, as I 
should say to him if his remark were addressed 
to me, “ My dear Sir, you do not know Saint 
Paul, or you would never make that remark.” 

And truly the man who thus speaks of Paul 
does not know him. For no man, unless he is 
at heart innately evil, can know Paul’s heart 
and dislike him. Setting aside for the pres- 
ent any estimate of the value of Paul’s theories 
and philosophy, what was his character as a 
man? ‘Take one or two expressions of his 
heart. He says to the Corinthians, “I will 
very gladly spend and be spent for you ; though 
the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.” Tell me, my dear Sir, where you will 
find a nobler human utterance—the revelation 
of a more beautiful and self-abnegating heart. 
And this utterance was addressed not to an in- 
dividual but to a great church. In the pur- 
suit of the objects of his life, speaking of what 
he encountered he says: ‘‘ Are they ministers 
of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am more ; in 
labors more abundant, in stripes above mea- 
sure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day have I been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. Besides those things which 
are without, that which cometh upon me daily, 
the care of all the churches.”” Where is the 
record in human history, of a man laboring for 
others, that transcends this? Then in looking 
back upon his course, in view of its near ter- 
mination, he could say, ‘“ I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. Ihave fought a good fight ; I have fin- 
ished my course ; I have kept the faith.” Now 
in view of such revelations of heart, of such a 
life of self-sacrifice, to say nothing of. the 
claims of the cause to which he was devoted, 
is not Paul a man to command our respect? 
Can we, without losing our own self-respect, de- 
spise him? And if we add to these great qual- 
ities of self-sacrificing love and heroism, the 
fact that he was devoted to the noblest cause 
that can claim our attention—that of winning 
men toa heavenly life—can we withhold our 
hearts from loving him? How small must be 
our knowledge of him, how little have we 
studied him, if we do. Andif in addition to 
the great qualities of his character, and the 
nobleness of the cause to which he was de- 


voted, we add that his philosophy of human 
life and its relations was the most central and 
truthful ; and that the practical acceptance of 
this philosophy satisfies the profoundest wants 
of the human heart and intellect, are we 
not proclaiming our ignorance of the deepest 
truths, as well as our non-appreciation of the 
noblest love and heroism, when we say, “Ido 
not like old Saint Paul ?” 

I claim for Paul all that I have indicated in 
the above. Ihave the evidence of years of 
conscious fellowship with his spirit, and of ac- 
ceptance and study of the truths he announced, 
and illustrated in his life, that it is a just claim. 
On this ground I ask men to justify their dis- 
like of Paul or of his philosophy. Their sneers 
are of no value. They must prove that he is 
not what my heart, my mind, and my experi- 
ence tell me he is, before I can respect their 
judgment of him, or their thoroughness in the 
study of his character. 

I am no bigot concerning my friends. If it 
can be shown by unanswerable presentation of 
the truth that they are not all my heart claims 
for them—all that my acquaintance with them 
warrants me in assuming—I am ready to yield. 
But while Renan, the last and most rhetorical 
apostle of unbelief, is forced to admit that Je- 
sus is pre-eminent among the sons of men; and 
can find not one jot or tittle of solid evidence 
that he was not what he claimed to be, and 
what my inmost and clearest perceptions sce 
him to be—the Son or Gop—am I not justi- 
fied in enthroning him as my soul’s King and 
Savior? And until it is disproved that Paul 
in all his utterances and labors was the medium 
of the mind and spirit of Jesus, the most coin. 
plete expounder of his gospel—am I not justi- 
fied in my reverence and love for him? Claim- 
ing to be entirely honest in my convictions, 
and to have arrived at them in a way which 
all may follow, and test for themselves, I de- 
mand of others to justify their irreverence, 
their dislike, or indifference, toward those whom 
my soul loves. The burden of proof is with 
them. . 

THE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 
HAVE a young friend of an active dis- 
position, and a strongly intellectual turn 

of mind. He is quite studious, and very am- 
bitious withal; and aspires to make the most 
of himself as a man. I met him not long 


since, with a desponding look upon his counte- 
nance. 

“ What shall I do,” said he. “It seems to me 
that life will not be one-half long enough for 
the prosecution of my studies. The more | 
learn, the more I see before me to learn. The 
mastery. of one subject shows me half a dozen 
whose existence I had not before suspected. I 
wish to perfect myself in mathematics, chemis- 
try, natural philosophy, grammar, geography 
the art of composition, oratory, music, and 
other of the fine arts; I wish to learn several 
different languages, and to become an. accom- 
plished writer. My industrial education, at the 
same time, I must not neglect. Now, when I 
have attained to all this, I have but laid the 





foundation for deeper studies. I would fathom 
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the mysteries of the animal kingdom with Ag 
assiz; [would delve in the earth’s crust, with 
Lyell and Murchison, and exhume the records 
of millions of bygone ages; I would explore 
the mysteries of the starry universe, with 
Mitchell, or the unknown parts of the earth 
with Kane or Speke. And when! think that 
| have, at the most, but forty or fifty brief years 
in which to accomplish all this, my heart sinks 
within me, and I am half tempted to abandon 
my aspirations in disgust.” 

“You have no cause for despondency,” | re- 
plied ; “ your difficulty is, that you have not laid 
a sufficiently broad foundation for your scheme 
of education. You havé limited yourself to 
the forty or fifty years »vhich constitute the 
probable remainder of your life, and very natu- 
rally find the time too short for the attainment 
of your wishes. Reasoning, as you do, from 
old-time prejudice, and experience, you have no 
security in appropriating to yourself even the 
time which you consider all too brief. Your ca- 
reer may be cut short in ten, or five years, or 
to-morrow, even. You have no evidence what- 
ever that your studies will not be interrupted at 
any moment. Now this is truly a very unsat- 
isfactory educational condition. It is the result 
of the short-sighted worldliness, which considers 
man merely as the creature of time—an ephem- 
eris, like the worm or butterfly, differing from 
them only in degree. 

“If you wish to plant yourself upon a firm 
basis in this matter of education, you must rev- 
olutionize your habits of thought in the matter. 
Throw away the idea that you have but forty or 
fifty years in which to complete your education. 
Assume that you have eternity before you, and 
set yourself at work with that for a foundation 
principle. In this way you will be in many re- 
spects the gainer. You will no longer be temp- 
ted to haste or superficiality. If you are pos- 
sessed by the impression that your time is in- 
sufficient for your work, you will be disposed to 
treat it hastily and without due thoroughness. 
On the contrary, if you feel that you have eter- 
nity before you, and can well afford to bestow 
upon each study all the time which is necessary 
to perfection, you will greatly improve in the 
solidity of your attainments. And then the 
thought of eternity always before you, would 
somewhat change the character of your studies. 
You would acquire the habit of making a dis- 
tinction between those which are merely ephem- 
eral, and adapted only to the sphere of life which 
youat this moment occupy, and those which 
will outlast time, and be forever useful. Many 
of the acquirements which are taught at our 
schools and colleges, and which are considered 
as indispensable to a complete education, would 
lose much of their comparative value when sub- 
jected to this test. And on the contrary, many 
studies which are now to a great extent ignored, 
would be elevated into much greater conse- 
quence. 

“The best advice which can be given to a 
person in your situation, is, to refuse to be con- 
fined within such narrow limits. Prepare your 
scheme of education as if you had a million 
years in which to execute it. Refuse to be hur- 
ried into superficiality by the suggestion that 
you have but a short time to live, and must 
make the most of it. It is of but little conse- 
quence whether we are in the flesh or out of it, 





our education will still goon. Resolve not to 


be interrupted in the prosecution of your stud- 
ies by any such slight contingency as death, or 
the transfer to a different sphere of existence. 
Perhaps, after all, you will escape death. This 
is anage of progress, and new things are daily 
dawning upon the world. Commence by laying 
your foundations deep in eternal truth, and the 
billows of time and circumstance will beat 
against you in vain. Your education will be an 
uninterrupted progress, ever ripening and matu- 
ring until the perfect day.” 6. @. 3. 


HOME. 
v. 

S an example of the spirit of idolatry, pre- 

viously referred to, which is often felt in 
the family circle, the following words written 
about fifty years ago, by Theodosia Burr Allis- 
ton, daughter of Aaron Burr, to her father on 
the occasion of the death of her son, a fine boy 
of ten years, is in point: “ You talk of consola- 
tion. Ah! you know not what you have lost. 
I think Omnipotence could give me no equiva- 
alent for the loss of my boy! No! none, none.” 
The complete abandonment of the soul to grief, 
the implied complaint against Providence, to- 
gether with the cold infidelity or unbelief of the 
heart, expressed in these few words, are shock- 
ing to behold. And yet, it is to be feared that 
this is but the language—silent or spoken—of 
multitudes of hearts similarly situated. It is 
not strange that persons should suffer under 
such bereavements, but there is no excuse for 
doubting the compassion and power of God to- 
wards them. In proportion as we doubt, in the 
same proportion are we under the power of 
idolatrous affections. 


The counterpart of idolatry is indifference.— 
At first view it might be thought that idolatry 
and indifference were opposite traits and hence 
not reconcilable with each other, but such is not 
the case. Idolatrous attachments, acting towards 
husbands, wives, children, persons or things, are 
frequently followed by chilly indifference. At 
any rate, indifference and carelessness are the nat- 
ural accompaniments of idolatrous affections.— 
The reason is obvious. Idolatry itself implies 
excess; it is an excess of passion; and such ex- 
cess is ever followed by re-action. This is nota 
physiological law only, it is a spiritual law also. 
It is in the nature of things that the exclusive, 
selfish gratification of any passion, so far as it 
goes, tends to stultify and render that passion 
powerless. Hence the apathy that results from 
excess. 

Thus it is that indifference is the handmaid 
of idolatry in the usual routine of domestic life. 
The honey-moon past, the thousand and one lit- 
tle personal attentions so abundant in the first 
stages of marriage-life, begin to disappear, and the 
two gradually lose their interest in each other. 
Then follows procreation and the foolish, fondling 
worship of children; amativeness, the superior 
faculty of the two, is overruled by philoprogen- 
itiveness ; and finally the love of money and the 
cares of life obtain, and very likely the whole 
thing culminates in mutual disrespect and indif- 
ference all around, This is a sad, but true pic- 
ture of multitudes of isolated homes. There 
are doubtless exceptions, but they are of rare 
occurrence. Moreover, the exceptions fall far 
short of what a true home should be, and hence 
fail to prove that the present family organiza- 


tion is in itself a perfect institution. No! “It 
waxeth old and is ready to vanish’ away ;” but 
God has something better in store to take its 
place. 

This social, or rather unsocial culmination in 
the common household, points unmistakably to 
an anti-magnetic condition of life; or, in other 
words, to that moral inertia which precedes and 
heralds dissolution and death. And it is just 
here that the shafts of criticism strike hardest, 
and are destined ultimately to shiver the isolated 
family-institution to pieces. As an institution 
it seems no longer to represent that genuine, 
vigorous, progressive life which society and the 
times require. When animalism, or that sor- 
did, sluggish spirit of the flesh is all that is left 
as the basis of social intercourse, spiritual life, 
if not extinct, is extremely dormant, and noth- 
ing but severe judgment and criticism can call 
it forth into action. 

There are, deep within the resources of man, 
avenues of spiritual and social life transcending 
the life of the flesh, which are derived directly 
from God himself. We term this life electric or 
magnetic, because the forces of electricity and 
magnetism come the nearest to illustrating our 
idea of it. That such is the normal condition 
of man, the plain testimony of the Bible and 
particularly of the New Testament, together with 
the corroborative testimony of individual ex- 
perience, are sufficient proof. Jesus Christ was 
and is, and ever will be the true archetype of a per- 
fect manhood ; and it is said that “in him dwell- 
eth all the fullness of the God-head bodily.” The 
apostle Paul and the Primitive Church were in 
this respect Christ’s successors and representa 
tives. 

It is this life within us which constitutes the 
proper medium of social intercourse, and it is its 
absence that makes family relationships so su- 
perficial and dead. They live on the circum- 
ference and not at the center of things: their 
hopes and loves and sympathies are earthly and 
sensual—not heavenly and spiritual. “ God is 
not in all their thoughts ;” but rather is their 
attention predccupied with dress and show, 
money and marriage, disease and death. 

Nor is it true that the spiritual magnetism 
which faith in the heavens inspires, is ill adapted 
to the wants of our social nature. For, if we 
did but know it, God who made men, women 
and children, has within himself a// the elements 
which go to make the sucial interchange between 
them the highest and best that could be desired. 
In him dwells the fountain of immortal youth, 
beauty, and romance; and simple, childlike 
faith in him will make them available to us. 

ree ol B. 

THE English and American missionary societies 
and their Turkish converts, stationed in Constanti- 
nople, have recently been subjected to violent out- 
rages and persecution. On Sunday June 17th their 
establishments were seized by an armed force, the 
occupants’ejected and the buildings sealed up. The 
cause of this outbreak of Mahometan animosity is 
said to be the unwise and unsparing attacks on the 
popular religion made by Dr. Pfander, an English 
missionary. A letter dated June 20th, says: “The 
earnest remonstrances of the American charge-d’af- 
fairs on Tuesday brought an order for the opening of 
the rooms of the American Board and the Bible 
Societies—the building being still under the charge 
of the police, however, who were engaged all day 
yesterday, and again to-day, in taking an account of 
all the books stored in the building. It is believed 
that the police will be withdrawn to-day, but in 





Turkey nothing is certain an hour beforehand.” 
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ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 
IMPOLITE VISITORS. 
"Oneida Community, Aug. 15, 1864. 
Having noticed in previous letters the peculi- 
arities which mark different classes of our visit- 
ors, we have now reluctantly to add the class 
designated above to the list of persons occa- 
sionally received at the Commemity. Hap- 
Of the thou- 
sands who are admitted freely to our house and 


pily it is a very small class. 


perambulate our grounds, but very few in the 
course of the season give us serious offense by 
impertinence. Some are green, and others curi- 
ous, but we are not provoked at such. There 
was acompany here recently, however, who 
rather strained our good nature. Indeed, I should 
hope if we were subject to a similar infliction 
very often, the Lord would suffer us to shut up 
house and preach the gospel of Communism in 
some other way than by our daily life. Enters 
at the gate the equipage of a country gentleman. 
It stops at the door. Gentleman alights with 
wife and several city friends. Rich and proud, 
and afraid’ of nobody. Gentleman apologizes 
for baggage—which might. lead us to suppose they 
had come to stay—by saying they had brought 
along their own whiskey, as they understood the 
Community did not furnish it. (If the Com- 
munity decline furnishing whiskey, the infer- 
ence is that they do not want it in their house, 
but no matter.) The house is taken for a hotel, 
and the people ordered about as servants of the 
establishment. We could have pardoned this 
misapprehension, though it was scarcely excusa- 
ble, as distinct notice is given on a card in the 
reception-room that “ the Community, not be- 
ing a hotel, expects from visitors the civilities 
due toa private residence.” We could have 
pardoned this mistake, however, fur we are not 
resentful, or very jealous of our dignity; but 
they assumed the right to take much greater 
liberties than would be endured in a hotel ; the 
right to arraign us at the bar of their examina- 
tion in the most audacious fashion. They had 
apparently concerted a plan to take us by as- 
sault and extort from us by imperious interro- 
gation, the mystery of our existence and pros- 
perity. In the public-rooms, at the table, at the 
barn, under the butternut tree, wherever they 
could confront a person, they said, Stand and 
deliver—tell us now what you are about—tell us 
every thing. Tell us what holds you together 
—you are getting rich and are happy, we don’t 
understand it—out with the secret. 
explain to persons on our plane ? 
come, let us have it. 
about the women ? 


You can’t 
Yes you can, 

How do you manage 
I would knock any man 
down who should think of loving my wife. I 
would shoot him. 
ings ? 


You do not have such feel- 
Well tell us how you stand it. You 
don’t believe in marriage ; how are you going to 
multiply and replenish the earth? and whose 
are these children round here? What is your 
object in getting rich.2 What good do you do? 
Do you do anything for the war—for the Sani- 
tary Commission? You publish a free paper 
you say—well, your object is to proselyte, you 
expect to make money by that. If you are right 
why don’t you go abroad and preach the gospel 
to every creature ? what do you shut yourselves 
up here for? If you should find an abandoned 
child upon your doorstep what would you do 
with it? Do you say you carried one to the 
poor-house some years ago? that was wrong, it 





was unchristian-like. How about your schools 
—what studies are carried on? French ! music! 
why, what do your daughters want of these ac- 
complishments ? what are they worth to them? 

We will say nothing of the innumerable ques- 
tions that these visitors asked in the laundry, in 
the dining-room, and at other places of industry, 
about the minutiz of our family arrangements— 
all indicated a pre-determined attack, with resolu- 
tion to sack the whole concern. 

Why should we have penitentiary regulations 
about getting up and going to bed, and doing one 
as much as another, and not doing this and that, 
any more than other families have? We are 
larger than other families, but not less one 
family, and we are governed by the same law of 
love and mutual interest that reigns in homes 
elsewhere, People won’t believe that we really 
love each other as one family ; but until they do 
they will have to go without any explanation of 
how we contrive to live and prosper. These 
people seemed to be almost vexed that it was 
possible. They belonged to the aristocracy of 
wealth, a class who think that with their pockets 
full of money they can dash into the society of 
common folks and throw their rudenesses right 
and left, ignoring not only the spirit of Christ 
If they 
had the spirit of Christ they would certainly ask 
themselves how they would like to be treated as 
they treated us, what they would do ifa company 
of us should go mto their house and set up a 
clatter of questions which left them no time to 
answer. 


but the reciprocities of good breeding. 


TIow many servants do you keep? 
what do you pay them? are your children good? 
what time do you send them to bed? do father 
and mother quarrel? how many wine barrels 
have you got in the cellar? &c, &e, It is easier 
to imagine the kind of reception we should meet, 
than that we should ever do such a thing. But 
it would be just as proper as for them to come 
here and question us rudely. We made some 
complaint as they were about to leave, particu- 
larly for one of the ladies embarrassing a young 
girl with close questions about our social cus- 
toms, which drew from them protestations of 
innocence of any intention to be impolite, and 
positive expressions of respect, that made us 
part on the whole without any ill feeling. 1. 


FOOT NOTES. 
XI. 
OING afoot is, I conclude, not only the safest 

FY mode of travel, but it is also about the swiftest. 
I notice that a pedestrian is very seldom overtaken by 
a team, especially when for any reason he has be- 
come willing eithcr to ask or to accept a ride.— 
When homeward bound I do not generally refuse an 
invitation to ride. I was overtaken the other day 
by my neighbor who invited me to take a seat in his 
wagon, which, by-the-way, is never very clean. ‘I 
see a good many well-dressed people getting much 
excitement by riding about in dirty carriages; but I 
don’t understand how they find it. I always have 
my two vehicles perfectly clean when I travel. 

Mr. Ravenstone, my neighbor to whom I have so 
often alluded, is not a proud man, I am sure, even 
if he does carry his head with his chin a good deal 
drawn in, and if he does wear his hat set forward 
almost down to the root of his nose. Still, I don’t 
quite like to ride with him; he is so aggressive. He 
does n’t beat me in our arguments; O no: but then 
I sometimes think that perhaps he is a little stronger 
than I, for when I offer him my opinion it doesn’t 
seem to have the same value with him that it does 
with me. I generally allow him to begin the dia- 
logue. I did not have to wait long for him that day 
he invited me to ride with him. 





“You are, I notice, much given to talking about 
yourself,” said he less abruptly than usual. “ In fact, 
you come pretty near being an egotist.” 

“ Egotism isa good thing,” said ‘I stoutly. “TI 
find that when nature has made a man a little de- 
ficient in attractiveness or in ability, she has always 
taken pains to fortify him with a good opinion of 
himself. If she did not do so, public opinion would 
crush him.” . 

“The truth about a man won't kill him; at any 
rate, he had better find a way to pass for just what 
he is worth and give his neighbors the job of fortifying 
him with their good opinions.” 

After a pause he pulled a note-book from his pock- 
et and said, “You will remember my talk to you 
concerning bores ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I do recollect that you once 
illustrated that subject to me.” 

“Well,” continued he, “I have written an article 
on one of the particular branches of that theme. I 
sometimes commit my thoughts to paper. If you 
should do so, I think you might once in a while get 
out a good idea. 

That last remark was so patronizing I thought I 
must meet it promptly, and stop him at once by let- 
ting him know that his idea was not new to me. 
For I have found that people who are inclined to 
advisc and patronize me, generally reserve.the right 
to criticise me. SolI said tohim, “ You are right. 
Lord Bacon himself says, ‘Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man; and, therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory.’” He made no reply to 
that quotation, but reining his horse out of the road 
he read me his composition | 

ON A DISAGREEABLE SUBJECT. 

“ Egotism may be defined as ‘a speaking or writ- 
ing much of one’s self; self praise; self commenda- 
tion ; the act or practice of magnifying one’s self, or 
making one’s self of importance.’ It should also 
mean the centering of the attention on one’s self; 
thinking much about yourself either to praise or to 
disnarage, without writing or speaking at all of your- 
self: it includes egoism, which is ‘a passionate love 
of self, leading a man to consider everything as con- 
nected with his own person, and to prefer himself 
to everything in the world.’ [Mr. Ravenstone has, 
he says, recently bought a copy of the great “ Ameri- 
can Dictionary” for his daughter. Well, I am glad 
to see that he himselfis using it. If he does feel 
that he is stouter than I am, I guess he has found it 
is best for him to be a little precise in the use of 
words with me. | 

“Tf there isa supreme bore it is your egotist.— 
Just watch him and see how he is ever worshiping 
at the shrine of his own dear self, and how he is 
ever at work to seduce you to join him in his wor- 
ship. That man’s thought has to him all the sa- 
credness of truth. He had rather be drawn and 
quartered than for one instant hold his opinion in 
subordination to the thought of any other being. 
There is but one possible way for you to organize 
with him, and that is to let him absorb you.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said I, interrupting his reading, 
“that every man is, by the nature of things, a solid 
egotist. All life and all being, are nothing but the 
extension, the creation, the embodiment of one cen- 
tral being who pervades everything, upholds every- 
thing, and who is the being of all being; in short, 
the universe is only one living thing. This su- 
preme being has called himself the ‘I AM.’ It fol- 
lows, therefore, that every man should be wholly 
self-centered.” 

“ Your little bit of pantheism,” said my neighbor, 
“is a poor contrivance of the intellect to relieve a 
man from all his accountability. God, whom you 
call the ‘1.AM, does not understand the case at all 
as youdo. Admitting that the universe has but one 
life, it follows from the law of reciprocal motion 
that every extension of the central life should at 
some point be reflected back upon its source, and, 


hence, by the nature of things, the life of a man should _ 


be essentially loyal, and not egotistical.” 

Mr. Ravenstone then went on with his reading. 

“ Our literature is foul with egotism; there is but 
little loyalty in our books. By means of one ingen- 
ious trick or another our authors find ways to pour 
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out upon us their impure selves; and we have the 
confessions of this one, and the sorrows of that one, 
autobiographies and soliloquies, and ‘Miles Cover- 
- dale’s testimony that the universe is a little inadequate 
to his demands upon it for happiness. But where 
are the books which tell how men have fled from the 
bondage of egotism, and have escaped into liberty, 
and loyalty to what is superior to them ? 

“ All men are egotistical; look into their souls and 
there you Will see that self which either gnaws or 
is torn as by the fangs of all the fiends. Men who 
are not quite self-sustaining often go into a partner- 
ship with a stronger egotism, and thus they enable 
themselves to keep up a sort of flunkey consequence. 
Every man thinks his life a poem or a tragedy more 
interesting than those which are written. Take this 
man who never brags ; get near him, and you will find 
that he has a place where he vents his egotism: 
perhaps he is writing his autobiography.” | 

“ You are a quiet man,” said Ravenstone, looking 
off from his paper and addressing me, “and there 
is no doubt but that you too have found a place where 
you either talk or write a great deal about yourself.” 

“JT know Lama quiet man,” said I, as soon as I 
could after his thrust, “ but I feel much more modest 
when I say I, than when I say we. I don’t dare to 
say we much, it is so presumptuous to generalize ; 
besides, I have not been asked to be any body’s 
mouthpiece. When there are so many interesting 
things that might be said about things no better than 
skunk-cabbage, I don’t see why a manshould not 
write something about himself.” 

Mr. Ravenstone again returned to his manuscript. 

“You may find twenty men who will tell you 
their own experience, but where is the man who 
cares to hear you tell your own? Even when a man 
attempts to duly appreciate something better than 
himself, he is quite certain to do it egotistically. 
The people of the Indian Phalanx think they have 
had a remarkable experience and that they have 
discovered many new and valuable social truths. 
They receive many letters from people who seem to 
be trying to express their appreciation of the life 
and labor of the Phalanx. A correspondent of this 
class will generally write about as follows: ‘I sym- 
pathize with you entirely; your views exactly coin- 
cide with the principles I have entertained for 
years. What a way is that to write to a finder of 
new truths? A hasty man looking at men or at 
himself, might be tempted to say with the drunken 
‘ Grantaire, ‘God made a mistake when he made 
this animal.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said I, wishing to stop the reading, for I 
saw that my neighbor was getting a little too acrid; 
“yes, this egotism business is getting to be quite a 
business; most every body has gone into it, and the 
rest are going; but it won’t pay, there will be so 
much competition.” 

Mr. Ravenstone opened hiseyes wide and looked 
straight at me, as if trying to make out my meaning ; 
then he looked as if trying to disentangle something 
from his own mind; finally he said to me: 

“You seem to think that your remarks will help 
the matter in hand, but they don’t always; still I 
don’t quite understand why they fail.” 

T feel as if I had done a wickedness when I make 
a certain kind of remark to some very earnest peo- 
ple. My neighbor is one of that sort, sa. I subsided 
at once and waited for him to resume his reading. 

“But there is no real occasion for discouragement 
about man, as long as we can keep hold of one or 
two facts in history. Paul said of himself, ‘I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ Christ, it has 
been found, cared comparatively little for himself, 
and seemed to have no other business but to do 
the will of the Father who sent‘ him. The Father 
himself is eminently social and consulting, for he 
said when about to create man, ‘Let us make man 
in our image.’ Put as low an estimate upon them 
as we may, Christ and Paul appear to be men of un- 
paralleled influence and power, and yet they them. 
selves were without egotism; and they seem to have 
begun the organization of a society without that 
principle. Before joining that society a man must 
give up his egotism to be crushed.” 

“T have been a good deal broken to pieces,” said I, 
“nevertheless I want to keep a piece of myself, 





using it like a bit of broken looking-glass, to catch 
the light reflected from men and things. I see men 
doing a great many things, which I don’t understand ; 
neither do I understand myself very well, yet by 
keeping a little watch upon myself I do from time to 
time find out how it is, that men act as they do; why 
they marry and don’t marry, why they make money 
and build houses, why they go to battle and commit 
suicide, and why they ride horses and make books.” 

“You can keep a piece of yourself at your peril,” 
said my neighbor. 

“Shall I not read to you something which I have 
written on a passage in my own experience?” I 
asked. Ravenstone put his note-book into his pocket, 
gathered up his lines, and said he guessed there 
wasn’t time. I felt a little disgusted by his sudden 
hurry, and inquired, 

“Don’t you think a man’s own egotism makes him 
magnify the egotism of other people?” He seemed 
disinclined to farther talk, so I said I thought I had 
ridden enough to rest me, and would then stop to 
sniff the perfume of an old pasture, while he drove 
on. Q. 


AMERICAN TEA. 


DO not know with whom the idea originated of 

making a table drink from the leaves of the 
strawberry plant. Ihave heard that the oldest “ Fam- 
ily Receipt Books” say something on the subject, 
but my researches in this direction have thus far 
been fruitless. Certainly the majority of our Com- 
munity members never thought of strawberry tea, 
until, a few years ago, some of their number, once 
particularly fond of the Chinese beverage, started 
the practice of gathering strawberry leaves for this 
purpose. At first the new enterprise received little 
favor; but as “the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,” so the proof of the tea was in the drinking ; 
and, as few of the incredulous withstood this prac- 
tical test, the new candidate for table honors rapidly 
gained in general esteem. More strawberry leaves 
were gathered by individuals and groups the second 
year than the first; and the third year the tea-leaf 
harvest had become a regular and recognized business. 
Both Communities now lay by an annual supply of 
strawberry leaves, sufficient to afford a tri-weekly 
cup ‘of tea to all who likeit; from which number 
scarcely one wishes to be ‘ reckoned out.’ Many old 
tea-drinkers say it compares favorably with the 
oriental product. ‘Visitors frequently mistake it for 
‘Bohea, and ‘Souchong.’ Only a few days since 
a friend from a distance could scarcely credit the 
statement that the tea he drank was simply an infu- 
sion from strawberry leaves. He had always been 
very particular to purchase the best quality of black 
tea, and thought he had been drinking a cup of tea 
prepared from a first-rate article. The Communities 
long since discarded common tea and coffee as 
ordinary daily drinks, deeming them injurious to 
health of mind and body, and because they chose to 
assert their independence of the spiritual bondage 
usually engendered by the use of all such stimulating 
articles. The new or American tea (as I have 
christened it), is far less stimulating than the foreign 
article, and, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
if used with common moderation, is not injurious to 
health of mind or body. Other considerations 
might be named in favor of its general cultivation 
and use. 

It will make us independent of foreign productions 
called tea, which are often adulterated, and some- 
times made poisonous thereby. The difference in 
color between the green and black teas found in 
market are ascribed mainly to the coloring processes 
which are employed by the Chinese and others to 
give a greener tinge to portions of their products, 
and thus render them more saleable. 

American tea can be grown in nearly all localities. 
It would be difficult to name a plant which may be 
more easily or universally cultivated. 

It places a pleasant beverage within the easy 
reach of all classes. Those who have only a small 
plot of ground may raise a few strawberry plants, 
from which they muy gather both fruit and tea; and 
those who have no land may gather leaves from 
field vines, or from the vines of those who cultivate 
strawberries on a large scale. 


. 





I suppose the leaves of the strawberry plant may 
be properly gathered at any time from spring to au- 
tumn. The best time perhaps is immediately after 
the fruit has been picked, and before the leaves show 
many signs of decay. We generally gather leaves 
from vines that have done their whole duty as fruit- 
producers and that are destined to be ‘ turned under.’ 
A few leaves, however, may be gathered from new 
plants which have not fruited, without injuring them. 
Two or more pickings may be had from the same 
vines after the fruit has ripened. Experiment may 
indicate that strawberry plants may be profitably 
cultivated for the leaves, and a number of crops har- 
vested in the course of a season, from the same 
plants; and it is possible that new varieties of this 
plant may be produced especially adapted to the 
growth of tea-leaves. 

In gathering the leaves, it is only necessary to 
select those which are free from rust, and which are 
vigorous ; also avoid stems and runners. The oldest 
are said to make the strongest tea, while that made 
from new, fresh leaves, has the superior flavor. 

The leaves are dried in the shade, by being thinly 
spread on shelves or tables. Occasionally examine, 
and turn them over, till they are dry enough to pack 
away; and in packing endeavor to exclude the air 
and so prevent the aroma from escaping. 

In preparing the table-decoction, steeyf the leaves 
as though they came direct from China in bamboo 
box lined with lead—only take a triflingly larger 
quantity of leaves. 

I think the strawberry plant is destined to come 
into very general favor as a tea-plant, and that 
American tea may yet become an important article 


of culture and trade. w. 





“THE USE OF FOREIGN WORDS.” 

Mr. Eprror :—You have quoted very respectable 
authority for discarding entirely the use of foreign 
words, and still it is difficult for me to be persuaded 
that they are not often useful. Take for example 
the French expressions, tout ensemble, esprit de corps, 
prestige, naive, ennui. You may convey the idea 
represented by these words in a complicated sen- 
tence of pure English, but show me the single Eng- 
lish word or phrase which can supply the place of 
either of them with any adequate significance.— 
Show me an English word for either of them, that 
has the same shade of meaning. The best English 
for ennui that I can think of is as different from this 
word in its delicate sense as crimson is a different 
color from solferino. Perhaps you would like to ex- 
punge the idea in this instance as well as the word, 
but they say (on dit) that the French have no word 
for home or for comfort, and you would not advise 
them to be so exclusive as to refuse to borrow these 
happy words from us? Why should we be so inhos- 
pitable to foreign words, when we throw open our 
shores to unrestrained emigration? And if we 
consider that the American blood is being improved 
by a mixture of races, why may we not enrich the 
American language by some freedom of amalgama- 
tion with other tongues? How can we better per- 
fect our own language than by letting the foreign- 
ers that we adopt introduce such of their words as 
are found to be more expressive and convenient 
than ours ? Waynor. 

In quoting Mr. Bryant’s advice relative to the 
use of foreign words, we had no idea, as our cor- 
respondent supposes, of advocating any rule that 
would interfere with the natural growth of the 
English, or if you please, the American language. 
Nor do we percieve anything in the spirit of 
Mr. Bryant’s remark that would have that influ- 
ence. His advice simply is, Exhaust the resources 
of your own language before using a foreign word. 
And he states his own experience to be, that he 
could “not recall a single instance where he was 
tempted to use a foreign word, but that on 
SEARCHING he founda better word in his own 
language.” This remark we commended to the 
remembrance of all who write for the press. We 
still do so, 


Let us apply the rule to the words instanced 
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by our correspondent, with the remark in pas- 
sing—which is good English for en passant ( pro- 
nounced, iing-piis-sing)—that the elegance, and 
much of the force of foreign words is lost unless 
they are properly pronounced, in reading or 
speaking, according to the laws of the language 
to which they belong: and but few, compara- 
tively, of the great class of the common people 
are sufficiently critica! to do this. 

1. Tout ensemble ( toot-ing-siin-bl). Two 
words. Spiers and Surenne give this definition : 
“whole (considered as one).” Webster says: 
“ Literally, all-together ; hence, in the fine arts, 
the general effects of the parts or characteristics 
of a work, without regard to the merit of the 
separate parts.” 

You say the éout ensemble ( please pronounce 
correctly) of this, that, or the other thing. What 
do you mean? Simply the all-together of the 
thing. This expresses it all; expresses it better 
we think ; expresses it in plain, vigorous Anglo: 
Saxon. Moreover, the word all-together is now 
used by some American writers, instead of the 
French phrase. 

2. Esprit de corps. ( Es-pré-de-kore). Three 
words. Are they better than spirit of the 
body, the company, or the society? Wherein? 
Analyze them. Esprit, spirit—both mean exactly 
the same, come from the same Latin word 
spiritus, which is from the root spiro, to breathe, 
blow. Utter them both with spirit. Which has 
the most strength and beauty of sound? the one 
we have been familiar with from our cradles, or 

‘the attenuated French form? Evidently not 
the latter. Corps, a word which violates all our 
American rules of pronunciation. It means in 

this connection a body a company or a set or a 

Why use it 

instead of either of these words or their equiva- 
lents ? 


society or an association of men. 


3. Prestige. This word has become Angli- 
cised, and without objecting to its use we «may 
say that it is defined by Spiers and Surenne 
thus: “1, fascination, enchantment; 2, illu- 
sion; 8, magic spell, spell; 4, illusion; 5, 
prestige ;” and by Webster thus: “ Illusion, 
fascination, charm, imposture.” Now do you 
not always use the word in the sense of one or 
another of these ‘standard English words? 
Moreover when tempted to use it, would you 
not always gain in exactness and clearness by 
recurring to these English words and to their 
respective shades of meaning? You say the 
commander of an army who has never been 
beaten, has the prestige of success about him. 
And you also say that the soldier who passes 
through the hottest fire of many 
hurt, bears a charmed lite. Your fundamen- 
tal idea is the same in both cases. You 
invest both persons with a vague something 
which leads you to expect that their future will 
be attended with the same success as their past 
—that the soldier will never be killed, the com- 
mander will never be defeated—that both will 
subdue opposition, This is your essential mean- 
ing. Well, trace the words back to their 
Latin roots or equivalents—prestigia, carmen. 
You have in one case a trick, an illusion ; in the 
other a charm or magic spell or incantation, the 
central idea of which is a power or influence 
which shall subdue opposition. 


battles un- 


Hence, in using 
the word prestige in preference to the word 
charm, supposing it the better or more ex- 





pressive word, are you not laboring under an 
illusion ( prestigia) ? 

4. Ennui. (iing-we). “1, Tediousness; te- 
dium ; weariness; irksomeness: 2, spleen; en- 
nui: 3, annoyance ; vexation: 4, pains; cares; 
troubles.”—Spiers and Surenne. “ Dullness of 
spirit, languor, or uneasiness, connected with a 
feeling of disgust.”— Webster. 

It seems to us that the same demand of criti- 
cal clearness turns us in this case also to our 
English resources. You speak of the ennui of 
a journey, and you mean that it was wearisome, 
and vexatious or irksome. Well, this is quite 
well expressed by our own word, fedium. If 
you are spleeny or fretful, or dull, or uneasy, or 
disgusted, why not honestly say so, and not dig- 
nify it with a French name ? 

5. Naive. This also is Anglicised by long use. 
But is it better than its English synonyms ?— 
According to Spiers and Surenne it means “ in- 
genuous; artless; unaffected; native; natural ; 
simple ; innocent.” Webster: “ Having native 
or unaffected simplicity ; ingenuous.” It comes 
from the French naif, which is from the Latin 
nativus—natural, native, inbred, not artificial. 
It is rare, indeed, that one of these synonyms of 
our own language will not supply its place.— 
Take an expression in the last number of Tue 
Circutar: “A girl who stood by when this 
speech was repeated to me, naively observed,” 
&ec: which means she observed with unaffected 
simplicity, that is, the remark was made in her 
natural and spontaneous way. In what respect 
is this better than, “The girl &c., artlessly ob- 
served”; which also means she observed with 
unaffected simplicity ? 

The words naive and prestige, however, belong 
to that class of French words which by their 
ease of pronunciation have easily passed into the 
English language and now form a part of it, and 
are not perhaps objectionable in sound or form. 
But this cannot be said of the others—éout ensem- 
ble, esprit de corps, and ennui. These belong to 
that class of foreign words and phrases which do 
not harmoniously unite with our language, and 
whose - place always be supplied by 
words or phrases of our own familiar tongue. 

Far be it from us to say aught against the 
growth and improvement of our language. But 
we must always remember that that growth 
and improvement should be natural, like the 
growth of the human body—the result of appe- 
tite and assimilation. Such growth is not simply 
an aggregation, it is an organizing and trans- 
forming process. The organizing spirit of our 
language is in its Anglo-Saxon element. This 
has gathered to itself and assimilated words 
from all .othe: languages according to the real 
demands and progress of the science of expres- 
sion. In this way the resources of the language 
have become vast—so vast that the best writers 
sprinkle their pages the least with foreign words. 
Just as fast and as far as science and exact and 
new thought demand the coining of new words, 
or the assimilation of words from other lan- 
guages, let the process be welcomed and go on. 
As far as the use of foreign or unusual words is 
the result of fancy; pedantry, or of merely sup- 
posed necessity, we think that it should be 
avoided. 


can 


Tue Evening Post says: ‘“ The National Conven- 
tion of spiritualists, now in session in Chicago, is 
having a good time, Seventeen States are represen- 
ted at its sessions, and the numerous delegates, no 





two of whom seem to agree on any point, are busily 
promulgating the ‘harmonial’ philosophy. Upon 
electing officers and enrolling the names of delegates 
Mrs. E. A. Welch of Wisconsin announced her de- 
sire to “ represent high heaven in the organization.” 


THE CHAIN OF DESTRUCTION. 


The following interesting article forms the prin- 
cipal part of a chapter in Captain Mayne Reid’s book, 
“The Boy Hunters.” We quote it as an illustration 
of the ways of the Great Devourer. The names of 
the boy hunters were Basil, Lucien, and Francois. 
The place where the incidents occurred was at their 
encampment in Texas on the bank of the river Sa- 
bine. The boys were deeply interested in natural 
history, and while conversing on the subject, their 
attention was attracted to two humming birds which 
were buzzing among flowers and luxuriant foliage 
near their tent: 


Basil and Frangois set about looking for the nest, 
while Lucien continued to watch the evolutions of 
the tiny little creatures. The “point” upon which 
our young naturalist wished to be satisfied was, 
whether the humming-birds eat insects as well as 
honey—a point which has been debated among orni- 
thologists. 

As he stood watching them, a large humblebee 
( apis bombylicus) came whizzing along, and settled in 
one of the flowers. Its feet had scarce touched the 
bright petals, when the male ruby throat darted 
towards it, and attacked it like a little fury. Both 
came out of the flower together, carrying on their 
miniature battle as | flew ; but, after a short con- 
test, the bee turned tail, and flew off with an angry- 
like buzz—no doubt occasioned by the plying of his 
wings more rapidly in flight. 

A shout from Francois now told that the nest was 
discovered. : 

* * * * * 

All three now returned to watch the manceuvres 
of the birds, that, not having seen them by the nest, 
still continued playing among the flowers. The boys 
stole as near as possible, keeping behind a large 
bunch of hanging vines. Lucien was nearest, and 
his face was within a few feet of the little creatures, 
so that he could observe every motion they made. 
He was soon gratified with a sight that determined 
his “ point” for him. A swarm of small blue-winged 
flies attracted his attention. They were among the 
blossoms, sometimes resting upon them, and some- 
times flitting about from one to another. He saw the 
birds several times dash at them with open bills, and 
pick them from their perch ; so the question was de- 
cided—the humming-birds were insect eaters. 

After a while the female flew off to her nest, leav- 
— male still among the flowers. 

he curiosity of the boys was now satisfied, and 
they were about to return to the tent, when Lucien 
suddenly made a motion, whispering the others to 
remain silent. Frangois first caught sight of the ob- 
ject which had caused this behavior on the part of 
his brother, and then Basil saw it. A hideous ob- 
ject it was. 

Crouching among the leaves, now crawling side- 
wise, now making short springs, and then hiding 
itself, went a fearful-looking creature. It was about 
the size of one of the birds, but far different in ap- 
pearance. Its body consisted of two pieces, joined 
about the middle, and covered all over with a red- 
dish-brown wool or hair, that stood upright like bris- 
tles. It had ten limbs—long, crooked, and covered 
with hair, like the body—two curved clawlike anten- 
ne or feelers in front, and two horns projecting be- 
hind, so that, but for the sharp, fiery eyes of the 
creature, it would have been difficult to tell its head 
from its hinder part. Its rusty color, its ill-shaped 
body, and hairy legs, combined with the piercing 
look from its eyes, gave it a most vicious appearance, 
such as belongs , less or more, to all of its race—for 
it was of the race aranea, or spiders. 

“The leaping tarantula!” whispered Lucien to his 
brothers. “See,” he continued, “it is after the ruby 
throat !” 

This was evident. Step by step, and leap after 
leap, it was approaching the cluster of blossoms 
where the humming-bird was at the moment en- 
gaged. Its eyes were bent eagerly upon the latter ; 
and whenever it flew up from the flowers and whir- 
red idly about, the tarantula squatted itself closely, 
hiding behind the leaves or shanks of the vines. On 
the other hand, when the bird settled a moment and 
appeared busily feeding, the skulking creature would 
advance a stage nearer, either by a quick run or a 
leap, when it would again conceal itself and await a 
fresh opportunity. As the bird flitted about a good 
deal, the spider had frequently to change its direction 
in following. The former, after one of its short 
flights, settled into a trumpet flower, directly in front 
of where the latter lay crouching. It did not enter 
the cup of the flower, but remained at the mouth— 
poised upon its whirring wings—while with its a 
prehensile tongue it drew out the honey. It hi 
scarcely been a moment in this position, when the 
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tarantula sprang forward and clutched it round the 
body with his antenne. The bird, with a wild chir- 
rup, like that of a distressed cricket, flew outward 
and upwards. Its wings were still free, and all ex- 
pected it would carry off the spider that was now 
seen clinging around it. Not so, however. On 
getting a few feet from the flower, its flight appeared 
to be suddenly checked ; and, although it still kept 
in the air, flying first one way and then another, it 
was evident that something restrained it from getting 
clear off. On looking more attentively, a fine, silk- 
like line was seen stretching from the trees to the 
ftuttering creature. It was the thread of the spider, 
and this it was that prevented his victim from carry- 
ing him into the air. 

The little wings soon ceased to move, and both 
bird and spider fell to the end of the thread, where 
they hung for a moment suspended. The boys could 
see that the bird was dead, and the mandibles of the 
tarantula were buried in its shining throat! 

The tarantula now commenced reeling in his line, 
for the purpose of carrying his prey up among the 
branches, where he had his nest. The boys looked 
upward to discover the latter. There, sure enough, 
was the web, in a shaded corner, stretching its 
meshes from a large liana to the trunk of the tupelo; 
and towards this point the spider now slowly pro- 
gressed with his lifeless victim. 

As they watched his motions, their eyes were 
caught by a shining object that moved along the 
wrinkled bark of the liana. 

It was an animal of the lizard species; and was of 
the most brilliant color. The whole of its upper 
surface was a golden green, vivid as the hues of an 
emerald ; while its body underneath was greenish- 
white. But this part, as it hy along the Ilana, was 
not seen; and a pure, uniform green was the appar- 
ent color of the whole animal. There was one con- 
spicuous exception—the throat. This was swollen 
out, as though by inflation, exhibiting a surface of 
the brightest scarlet, that appeared in the sun as if 
painted with vermilion. The eyes of the animal 
shone like flame—for the irides were, in fact, the col- 
or of burnished gold, with small pupils, sparkling 
like diamonds, in their midst. Its arms and limbs 
were of the same color as the body; and its branch- 
ing feet exhibited the peculiarity of having small 
knots, or turbercules, at the ends of the toes. These 
tubercules, together with the loose dewlap of the 
throat, told the genus to which the animal belonged 
—an anolius of the family iguanide, and the only 
species of the anolius found in the territory of 
the United States. The boys had often seen the 
species before, and were familiar with it under 
the name of “green lizard” and ‘“ chameleon”— 
both of which names are applied to it in common 
phraseology. The animal was not over six inches in 
length ; and its long coffin-shaped head, and slender 
whip-like tail, were at least two-thirds of this ex- 
tent. When first noticed, it was passing up the 
liana, for the latter slanted upwards between the 
trees. It did not see the boys; or, at all events, did 
not regard their presence—for the chameleon is a 
bold little animal, and is not afraid of man. Up to 
this time it had not seen the tarantula either. As it 
was passing onward, its eyes fell upon the latter as 
he climbed up his silken ladder. All at once the 
lizard stopped, and put itself into a crouching at- 
titude. Its colorsuddenly changed. The vermillion 
throat became white, and then ashy pale; and the 
bright green of its body faded into dark brown or 
rust color, until it was difficult to distinguish the 
animal from the bark of the liana! Had the eyes of 
the spectators not been already fixed upon it, they 
might have supposed that it had disappeared alto- 
gether. After crouching for a few seconds, it seemed 
to have formed its plan of attack—for it was evident 
that it meant to attack the spider—such, with flies 
and other insects being its natural food and prey.— 
It passed to the opposite side of the liana, and then 
proceeded upward, making for the nest of the tar- 
antula. It reached this point by a single run, al- 
though its back was downward as it crawled. This 
it could easily do by means of the tubercules upon 
its toes—which enable lizards of the genus anolius 
to walk upon perpendicular walls, up glass win- 
dows, or along the smoothest ceilings. . 

For some moments it lay quiet, in a crouching atti- 
tude, waiting the approach of the spider, that, busied 
with his own affairs, did not dream of a ey foe 
so near him. The tarantula was, no doubt, in high 
spirits at the moment, exulting at the prospect of the 
banquet of blood he should have, when he had car- 
ried the ruby throat to his dark, silken cave. But he 
was destined never to reach that cave. When he 
had got within a few inches of its entrance, the 
chameleon sprang out from the limb, seized the spi- 
der in his wide jaws, and all three—lizard, spider, 
and bird—came to the ground together. The bird 
was let go in the fall, and became separated from 
the others. Between these there was a short strug- 
gle over the grass—for the tarantula fought fiercely ; 
but he was no match for his antagonist; who, in a 
few moments, had ground off his legs with his pow- 
erful jaws, and left him a helpless and motionless 
trunk. The chameleon now seized his victim b 
the head, sunk his sharp, conical teeth into its skull, 
and thus killed it outright. 

What appeared singular to all was, that the mo- 





ment the lizard had first sprung upon his prey his 
bright colors returned like a flash, and he again 
appeared with his green back and red throat, if pos- 
sible more brilliant than ever. 

He now commenced dragging the body of the 
spider over the =. evidently making for some 
decayed logs, half covered with vines and briers, that 
formed a heap near the spot. Here, no doubt was 
his retreat. 


* x * * * 


It was destined, however, to meet with interrup- 
tion from another quarter. Francois, whose quick 
eyes were wandering about, suddenly exclaimed,— 

“ Look—brothers, look! A scorpion lizard !” 

Basil and Lucien cast their eyes where Francois 
pointed—up to the trunk of a tree that rose over the 
spot where the chameleon was crawling. About 
twenty feet from the ground was a dark, round hole, 
evidently the former nest of the red-bellied wood- 
pecker, (picus Carolinus.) The birds, however, who 
made that nest had deserted it; for it was now oc- 
cupied by a creature of a far different kind,—a scor- 
pion lizard,—whose red head and broad shoulders 
at the moment protruded from the hole. 

* * * * % * 


His head was in motion when Francois spoke, for 
it was this that had caught the eye of the boy. It was 
moving from side to side, protruded out from the 
hole, the snout pointing downwards. The ani- 
mal was watching the ground below, and evidently 
preparing to issue forth and come down. The cha- 
meleon rustling over the dead leaves, had attracted 
his attention. : 

As quick as lightning his whole body appeared 
upon the tree, and lay flat along the bark, head 
downwards. Here he halted for a moment; then, 
raising his shoulders, he ran nimbly down the trunk, 
and rushing outwards, sprang upon the chameleon. 
The latter, thus suddenly attacked, dropped the spi- 
der, and at first showed an intention of retreating. 
Had he done so, the scorpion would have followed 
him no farther, as its only object in attacking him 
was to rob him of his prey. The chameleon, how- 
ever, is a courageous little animal; and sceing that 
his assailant was not much bigger than himself—for 
the animal in question was one of the smallest of the 
skink-family—-he turned again, and showed fight. 
His throat swelled to its largest extent, and grew 
brighter than ever. 

Both now stood facing each other, and about 
twelve inches apart, in threatening attitudes. Their 
eyes sparkled ; their forked tongues shot forth, glit- 
tering in the sun; and their heads at intervals rose 
and fell, in a manceuvring manner, like a pair of pu- 
gilists “ coming to the scratch.” 

After a short while, they sprang at each other 
open jawed, wriggled over the ground a moment— 
their tails flying in the air—then separated, and 
again assumed their defiant attitudes, manceuvring 
as before. In this manner they met and parted sey- 
eral times, neither seeming to have gained much ad- 
vantage. 

The weakest part of the green lizard lies in his 
tail. So tender is this appendage, that the slightest 
blow of a small switch will separate it from the 
body. The skink scemed to be aware of this fact, as 
he several times endeavored to get around his an- 
tagonist, or in military phraseology, to “turn” him. 
It was evidently his intention to attack the tail.— 
This the chameleon dreaded, and was equally de- 
sirous not to be “ outflanked.” In whatever way 
the skink manceuyred, his antagonist met him with 
his scarlet front. 

For several minutes the battle raged, these little 
creatures exhibiting as much fury and fierceness as 
if they had been a pair of great crocodiles. The 
chameleon at length began to show symptoms of 
giving out. The throat grew paler, the green be- 
came less vivid, and it was evident that he was get- 
ting the worst of it. The scorpion now made arush, 
and threw the other upon his back. Before the 
chameleon could recover himself, his antagonist 
seized his tail and bit it off close to the body. The 
poor little fellow feeling that he had lost more than 
half his length, scuttled away, and hid himself 
among the logs. 

* * * *% * * 

While the fight was raging, a slight movement in 
the leaves above had attracted the attention of the 
boys. The next momenta red object was thrust 
downward, until a foot or so of it appeared hanging 
clear of the branhes. It was about the thickness of 
a walking cane; but the glistening scales, and the 
elegant curving form, told that this singular object 
was a serpent. 

It did not remain stationary. It was slowly and 
gradually letting itself down; for more of its body 
was every moment gene visible, until a full 
yard of it hung out from the leaves. The remain- 
der was hidden by the thick foliage, where its tail, 
no doubt, was coiled around a branch. That part of 
the body that was seen was of a uniform blood-red 
color, though the belly or under side was much the 


“What! 


‘lightest. 


“ Voila!” muttered Frangvis. a red 
snake? Inever saw such before.” 
“ Nor I either,” added Basil. 


“Nor I,” said Lucien; “ but I have heard of it. I 





easily recognize it from the description. It is the 
‘red snake of the Rocky Mountains (coluber testacea).” 
* * x 


The skink at this moment perceived the long, red 
body of the serpent dangling above him ; and know- 
ing from experience a terrible enemy, ran off, en- 
deavoring to hide himself in the grass. Instead of 
making for a tree, where he might have escaped by 
his superior nimbleness, his confusion and terror led 
him out into the open ground. The snake dropped 
from the mulberry, and glided after, with his head 
raised high in the air, and his jaws wide open. ‘Ina 
second or two he overtook the lizard, and striking 
forward and downward, killed it upon the spot. f 

The snake, after having killed the lizard, remained 
out in the open ground, and He ge himself along 
the grass, commenced devouring it. Snakes do not 
masticate their food; their teeth are not formed for 
this, but only for seizing and killing. The blood 
snake is not venomous, and is therefore without 
fangs such as venomous snakes possess. In lieu of 
these, he possesses a double row of sharp teeth ; and, 
like the “ black snake,” the “ whip,” and others of 
the genus coluber, he is extremely swift, and pos- 
sesses certain powers of constriction which are most- 
ly wanting in serpents of the venomoustribes. Like 
all the others, he swallows his prey just as he kills 
it—whole. So with the one in question. Having 
placed the nose of the lizard vis-a-vis with his own, 
he opened his jaws to their full extent, took in the 
head, and commenced gradually sucking the body 
down his throat. It was a curious operation, and 
the boys watched it with feelings of interest. 

But other eyes were bent upon the reptile. His 
bright, blood-colored body lying along the grass had 
caught the far-seeing eye of an enemy, whose dark 
shadow was now seen moving over the ground. On 
looking up, the boys beheld a large bird wheeling 
in the air. Its snow-white head and breast, the far- 
spread, tapering wings, but above all, the long, forked 
tail, told them at a glance what bird it was. It was 
the great southern kite, (falco furcatus.) 

When first seen, he was sailing in circles, or, 
rather, in a spiral curve, that was constantly con- 
tracting downward and inward. The center of that 
curve was the spot occupied by the snake. 

It was a beautiful sight to behold this creature cut- 
ting the thin air. Tis flight was the beau ideal of 
ease and gracefulness, for in this no bird can equal 
the kite. Not a stroke of his long, pointed wings 
betrayed that he needed their assistance, and he 
seemed to glory that he could navigate the air with- 
out them. Besides, the motion of these, had he used 
them, might have caught the eye of his intended 
victim, and warned it of the danger. 

* x * * * * 

It was but few seconds from the time the kite was 
first noticed wheeling high in the air, until he swept 
along the tops of the low trees, so close that the boys 
could distinguish the red iris of his glistening eyes. 

Now, for the first time, the snake caught sight of 
him. Hitherto it had been too much occupied with 
its own prey, which it had succeeded in swallowing. 
The shadow of the broad wings fell upon the sunlit 
sward directly before its eyes. It looked up, and 
saw itsterrible enemy. It seemed to shiver through 


its whole length, and turn paler in color. It struck 
its head into the grass, endeavoring to hide itself. 
It was too late. The kite swooped gently down- 


ward; and, with open claw, poised himself a mo- 
ment over the spot. As he Tose again, the reptile 
was seen wriggling in his talons. 

A few strokes of his bold wing carried the kite 
upward, above the tops of the tallest trees; but he 
was observed to fly heavily. Ashe rose higher, the 
flapping of his wings became more hurried and ir- 
regular. It was evident that something was im- 
peding his flight. The snake was no longer hang- 
ing from his talons. The reptile had twined itself 
around his body; and its glistening folds, like red 
bands, could be seen half buried in the white plu- 
mage of the bird! 

All at once the kite began to flutter—then one 
of his wings disappeared; and, notwithstanding the 


hurried flapping of the other, both bird and serpent 


fell heavily to the earth! : 

They fell close to the spot from whence they had 
risen. Neither was killed by the fall, nor, to all 
appearance, hurt; for, the moment after they had 
touched the ground, both were seen engaged in a 
violent struggle—the bird evidently endeavoring to 
free himself from the folds of the reptile, while the 
latter seemed equally bent upon holding him! The 
snake knew well that this was its only hope; for, 
should it unfold itself and endeavor to escape, it 
would only give the kite an opportunity of clutching 
it a second time, when he would be certain to do it 
with more fatal effect. It was because the reptile 
had buried its head in the grass that the kite had 
failed in seizing it properly by the neck, and putting 
an end to it at once. 

* * * ” * * 

How was it toend? The kite could not kill the 
snake, for he could not get at it, either with his beak 
or talons. The hold which he had at first taken he 
had lost in his attempts to save himself from falling ; 
and he was now unable to renew it, so closely was 
the reptile wrapped around him. The snake on the 
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other hand, could not kill the kite; for although 
possessed of considerable powers of constriction, 
they were not sufficient. It was strong enough to 
hold, and perhaps squeeze its antagonist, but not 
strong enough to crush and kill him. 

Though each, no doubt, at the moment wished to 
be far enough from the other, they could not separ- 
ate with safety to both. The kite could not get away, 
and the snake dared not let him go! 

How, then, was the affair to end, in the event that 
no third party should interfere? By one or the 
other dying of hunger. 

* * * * & 

The young hunters arrived at this conclusion ; 
and, having watched the contest until their curiosi- 
ty was satisfied, were about stepping forward to put 
ap end to it, when a new manceuvre on the part of 
the combatants caused them to remain still. The 
kite had got his beak close to the head of the ser- 
pent, and was striking with open mandibles, endeay- 
oring to seize the jaw of the latter. He was upon 
his back—for these birds fight best in that position. 
The serpent, on the other hand, was trying his best 
to bite the bird; and, for this purpose, at intervals 
extended its jaws, showing the double rows of sharp 
conical teeth. At one of these intervals, when its 
mouth was open, the kite struck quickly upward, 
and seized the lower jaw of the reptile in his beak. 
The latter closed its mouth on the instant; but the 
horny mandible was impervious to its sharp teeth, 
and the bird regarded them not. 

The kite continued to hold fast with his powerful 
beak. He had now gained the advantage, for which 
he had been all the while contending. He had got 
a “ fulerum for his lever,’ and he was not slow in 
using it. Suddenly turning back upward, with the 
aid of his wing and one of his claws, he held him- 
self fast to the ground, while with his strong neck 
he drew the head of the serpent close under him, 
until it lay within reach of his other claw. Then 
with a quick fierce stroke he planted his talons so as 
to encircle the throat of his adversary, clutching and 
holding it like a vice. 

This manceuver put a period to the contest. The 
red coils were seen to loosen, then fall off; and, 
although the reptile still writhed, it was only in its 
death struggles. In-a few moments its body lay 
along the grass, powerless and without motion. 

The kite, after a short rest, drew his beak from 
the jaws of the serpent, raised his head, extended his 
wings—to assure himself they were free—and witha 
scream of triumph, rose upward, the long carcass of 
the reptile trailing after him like a train ! 

At this moment another scream reached the ears 
of the young hunters. It might have passed for the 
echo of the first, but its tones were wilder and louder. 
All eyes were turned to the direction whence it 
came. The boys knew very well what sort of a 
creature had uttered it, for they had heard such 
notes before. They knew it was the white-headed 
eagle. : 

They caught sight of him the moment they turned. 
It was not difficult to see him soaring upward—his 
great tail and broad wings expanded, seven fect in 
extent, against the light-blue sky. 

When first seen his flight was nearly in a straight 
line, slanting up in the direction of the kite; for that 
was the object that had started him. He was evi- 
dently bent upon robbing the latter of his late-gotten 
booty. 

* * * * * * 

Up goes the kite, straining every pinion of his 
pointed wings—up the spiral curve, screwing himself 
towards the zenith. pward follows the eagle, 
spirally as well, but in wider gyrations, that embrace 
and seem to hold the curvatures of the other within 
their circumference. Both birds circle concentri- 
cally. Now their orbits cross each other; now they 
are wheeling in parallel curves. Still upward flies 
the kite—still upward goes the pursuing eagle.— 
Closer and closer they appear to come; narrower 
grow their soaring circles; but that is because they 
are more distant, and seem so. See! the kite is but 
a speck, and appears stationary ; now he is lost to 
the view. See! the eagle is but a speck; she, too, 
disappears. No, not altogether—the little spot like 
the fragment of a white cloud, or a piece of snow 
upon the sky, that is her tail tip. alit is gone, 
too; they are beyond the reach of our vision. 

Hark! Jsh-sh-sh! Did you hear that sound, like 
the whistling of a rocket? Sec! something has 
fallen upon the tree top, breaking several branches. 
As I live, it is the kite! Dead he is, and the blood 
is spirting from a wound in his shoulder! 

Hark, again! Whush-sh-ush! It is the eagle. 
See! she has the serpent in her talons! ane 

The eagle had shot down from her elevation, 
though no eye could have followed her in that ar- 
row-like descent. When within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the ground, her wings flew out, her 
tail was spread, and, suddenly lowered, fanlike, to 
its fullest extent, arrested her downward course; and 
with a few measured strokes, she glided slowly over 
the tops of the trees, and alighted on the summit of 
the dead magnolia. 

Basil seized his rifle, with the intention of havin, 
ashot. There was not much cover on the groun 
that encircled the tree where the eagle had perched 
herself; and the young hunter knew from experi- 








ence that his only chance of getting near enough 
-was to make his approach on horseback. He there- 
fore drew the picket that fastened Black Hawk, and 
flinging himself upon his horse’s back, rode off 
among the bushes. He had been gone but a few 
minutes when a sharp crack was heard, and the ea- 
gle was seen tumbling from her perch. : 
This was the last link in the chain of destruction ! 


PERSONAL. 

By a letter from Fanny J. Keith, of Berlin Hights, 
Ohio, we are informed of the death of Wiii1aM A. 
Kerr, which took place at Chattanooga hospital, 
Tenn., July 7th. Mrs. K. says, “TI take this liberty 
to mention his death to you, for I know that no one 
could be more with you in spirit. For the last six 
months before leaving home, your books and papers 
and every-day life were his constant study ; and in 
all his letters since, I have always discovered his 
hope was that he might some day visit you.” Ina 
ietter of Feb. 20th, Mr. Keith gave the reason which 
led him conscientiously to join the army, concluding 
as follows: “I confess Christ as the way, and my 
shield and my shepherd: and I long to be in his ar- 
my with the noble, self-sacrificing heroes, the apos- 
tles, the brave veterans who have fought the good 
fight and triumphed over human weakness through 
peril and long-suffering.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 
OFFICIAL reports from Mobile confirm the news 
previously received through Rebel papers, and give 
additional particulars concerning the passage of 
the forts and the destruction of the Rebel navy. 
A considerable land force is coéperating with the 
Union fleet. During the engagement in Mobile 
Bay, Admiral Farragut, “ desiring at once to over- 
look the enemy and watch the movements of his own 
fleet, ascended to the main-top of the Hartford, and 
was there lashed fast. A speaking trumpet was run 
down to the deck, and an officer was stationed at 
the lower end to receive the orders of the Admiral 
and pass them to the person whose duty it was to 
see them executed.” 


Mvcu excitement has been created the past week 
by the intelligence that the Rebel privateer Talla- 
hassee (a vessel built in England) wason our eastern 
coast, capturing and destroying all vessels that 
came across her course. She came within 60 miles 
of Sandy Hook, and is now reported to be near the 
port of Halifax. Captain Wood of the privateer 
boasts that he has already destroyed fifty American 
vessels. On the 12th ‘inst. the ship Adriatic, from 
London to {New York, was captured and burned, 
having on board 163 passengers and a full cargo. 
Several vessels have been dispatched in pursuit of 
the privateer. 

Tue Indians are making considerable trouble in 
the far West, and a general rising of the tribes is ap- 
prehended. Rebel agents are supposed to have been 
busy in inciting them to hostilities. 

Tue latest arrivals from Europe bring intelligence 
that a preliminary treaty of peace has been signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of Prussia, Austria and Den- 
mark, in accordance with which Lauenburg, Schles- 
wig and Holstein are to be ceded by Denmark to the 
great German Powers. The island of Arro is to re- 
main with Denmark; but Alsen and the islands in 
the North sea are to go with Schleswig. At the 
time of the London Conference the Danes’ could 
have obtained more favorable terms than these, but 
they relied upon the intervention ot England—deem- 
ing her in honor bound to render them assistance. 
But that power having wholly refused to aid the 
Danes, they had only to accept the conditions offered 
them by Austria and Prussia. 

THERE is some prospect of a war between Peru 
and Spain, growing out of the seizure of the Chincha 
Islands by the Spanish Admiral Pinzon. The South 
American states generally sympathize with Peru, 
and will render her assistance should the matter re- 
sult in open hostilities. Already volunteers are 
flocking to Peru from all the states. 


THERE are no longer the Pyrenees, says the Moni- 
teur. On July 15th, a locomotive coming from Spain 
passed through the Pyrenees into France along the 





new series of tunnels twenty-six kilometres in length. 
This was merely a trial trip, and it was perfectly 
successful. The official opening of the line is fixed 
for August 15th. 

A LATE Tribune observes that, “among the pe- 
culiar and most cheering characteristics of the his- 
tory of the past few years is the increasing frequency 
of international congresses. The number of these 
congresses is already very large, and many of them 
have become a great moral power. Among the 
most valuable additions which will be made to the 
list the current year is the international congress 
for the succor of the wounded soldiers in times of 
war.” It appears that the Federal Council of Swit- 
zerland has addressed an invitation for such an in- 
ternational congress to.all the governments of 
Europe, including that of Turkey, to the United 
States of America, and to Mexico and Brazil. The 
Congress was to be opened at Geneva Aug. 8th, and 
was to be presided over by the venerable General 
Dufour. “The Congress of Geneva will examine 
the question whether it is not possible to secure, in 
times of war, the respect by all armies, of the ambu- 
lances and the surgeons of the hostile armies. By 
general agreement the uniform of the surgeon is 
henceforth to be made as sacred as the white flag of 
truce, and measures, in general, are to be devised, to 
come to the succor of the wounded as rapidly and 
efficiently as possible.” The Swiss Congress is 
strongly advocated by the European press, and it is 
hoped the United States Government will respond 
to the invitation. 

CALIFORNIA boasts of the Iargest grape vineyard 


in the world; it covers an area of four hundred 
acres. 


SALTNESS OF THE SEA AS AFFECTING 
NAVIGATION. 

Surprise has been expressed that vessels going to - 
Sebastopol take a smaller cargo than if they were 
only going to Constantinople, or that they diminish 
their cargo in the latter port before entering the 
Black Sea. The reason is this—the density of the 
water of different seas is more or less considerable, 
and the vessels sailing in them sink more or less, ac- 
cording to their density. The density arises from the 
quantity of salt contained in the water; and conse- 
quently, the salter the sea is, the less a vessel sinks 
init. As, too, the more sail a vessel carries, the 
deeper she penetrates the water, it follows that the 
more salt the water the greater the quantity of sail 
that can be carried. Now, as the Black Sea is six- 
teen times less salt than the Mediterranean, a vessel 
which leaves Toulon or Marseilles for Sebastopol 
must take a smaller cargo than one that only goes to 
Constantinople, and astill smaller one if it is to enter 
the sea of Azoff, which is eighteen times less salt 
than the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean is 
twice as salt as the Atlantic; once more than the 
Adriatic, five times more than the Caspian Sea, 
twelve times more than the Ionian Sea, and seven- 
teen times more than the Sea of Marmora. The 
Dead Sea contains more salt than any other sea; 
it is asserted on good authority that two tuns of its 
water yields 589 poumds of salt and magnesia. 

—Seientifie American. 

A New AprLeE—THE Missourtan.—The above is 
the name of a new apple originated in Western 
Missouri, and distinguished for its long keeping, 
and also from the fact that it retains its delicious 
flavor as late as July. The tree isa rapid grower 
and regular bearer, some of the fruit having been 
taken down the Mississippi and preserved in good 
condition for over a year. The apple is considered 
by competent judges as being one of the most valu- 
able known. In honor of the fine_fruit-growing re- 
gion of Western Missouri, it has been named the 
Missourian.—/erald of Health. 








A ScorcuMan put a crown piece into “ the plate” 
in an Edinburgh church on a late Sunday morning, 
by mistake, instead of a penny, and asked to have it 
back, but was refused. Inonce,in forever. ‘“ Aweel, 
aweel,” grunted he, “I’ll get credit for it in heaven.” 
“Na, na,” said the door-keeper, “ye'll get credit 
only for the penny ye meant to gi’.” 


